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THE HAMILTON VASES. 




OUBTLESS no 
finer examples 
of the admirable 
manner in which 
the ancient 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans portrayed 
the human fig- 
ure are to be 
found than on 
the famous 
vases originally 
in the possession 
of Sir William 
Hamilton, the 
decorations of 
some of which 
form the subject 
of illustration of the present article. The utility of the 
representations of these charming figures must be evi- 
dent to all who are in the least conversant with the 
arts. The subjects we select are taken from vases 
which are at Malmaison, in the French Museum, the 
Imperial Librar}^ and some private collections. The 
beautiful borders which surround the designs were not 
so placed in the original vases, but served there merely 
to ornament the handles, and other parts ; nor were 
the border and figures which are upon the same plate 
always upon the same vase. Nothing can exceed the 
different borders in simplicity, in variety, in elegance, 
in richness, or in beauty. Indeed all modern orna- 
ments seem to sink in the comparison. 

Upon the vases themselves the figures are generally 
of a reddish color, sometimes relieved by white, upon a 
white or black ground, but in some of the oldest Greek 
vases, the figures are black and the ground a yellowish 
red. There have been many theories and opinions with 
respect to the mode in which the vases were colored, 
and the figures drawn. The following seems to be the 
most probable, and is founded upon the examination of 
various specimens. The earth of which the vases were 
generally formed was extremely light and porous, and 
of a light yellowish red col- 
or. When made and dried, 
but probably previous to 
undergoing the action of 
the fire, some instrument 
rather hard and capable of 
containing a portion of 
black liquid pigment of a 
ceitain consistency, was 
employed by the artist in 
drawing the outline of the 
figures and composition. 

The greatest part of the 
Hamilton collection are or- 
namented with paintings, 
the subjects of which are 
drawn from the history, the 
mythology, the religious, 
civil, and domestic customs 
of the ancients ; and there 
can be no subjects more 
interesting. The composi- 
tion of these paintings, the 
manner in which they are 
treated, the elegance of the 
actions, the beauty of their 
expression, and the singu- 
larity of their character, 
render them highly valuable 
to the true lover of the art. 
The subject of the first 
plate is unknown, at least 

there is no account of it in Sir William Hamilton's 
work. It is a simple but very beautiful composi- 
tion, and the attitudes of both the figures are pleas- 
ing and elegant. Plate II. represents Cassandra and 
Bellerophon upon the point of being conducted to the 
nuptial couch. Bellerophon, crowned with the myrtle 



sacred to Venus, is in the act of presenting a vase to 
his bride, that she may smell the perfume, which he has 
used, or which is intended for her. A divinity, adored 
by the ancients under the name of the Genius of Fecund- 
ity, and who presides at the birth of mortals, is seen 
washing the feet of Cassandra, and fulfilling that office 




PLATE J. SUBJECr I'N KNOWN, 

which is usually allotted to a youthful relation of the bride. 
The subject of the third plate is taken from the fourth act 
of the tragedy of Euripides, called ' ' Iphigenia in Tauris. 
The characters introduced are Iphigenia, a female at- 
tendant, called by the Romans " Flabellifera," Orestes 
with a diadem upon his head, and Pylades. The point 
of time which is chosen seems to be that in which 
Iphigenia is informed of the death of Ag;imemnon, and 



The plate in the centre of the opposite page repre- 
sents Hercules and his companions in the gai'dens of 
the Hesperides. In Plate IV. the god, known by his 
club and the skin of the Nemean lion, upon which he is 
seated, is waiting ready to receive the golden apples 
which the daughters of Atlas are about to offer him. 
This hero is with a party of Argonauts with whom he 
landed on the coast of Africa. The rest of his asso- 
ciates are supposed by the painter to be on board the 
Argo. The figure immediately behind Hercules seems 
to be Jason ; the artist may perhaps have placed him 
there, in order to show that it was this hero who com- 
manded the Argonauts, when Hercules returned. 
Merope, the youngest daughter of Atlas, seems to be en- 
deavoring to conceal herself near her mother Hesperis. 
Those who are standing near the tree, round which the 
serpent is entwined, are supposed to be Taygete and Al- 
cyone ; the former was the mother of Lacedemon, the 
founder of the Spartan kingdom ; the latter had two 
sons by Neptune. The posterity of these two sisters 
exceeded in power and glory that of all others except 
Maia, of whom we may speak hereafter. Hence proba- 
bly the artist placed them in the most conspicuous part 
of the vase. These designs are probably as beautiful 
as any that remain upon the vases of the ancients, and 
that which contains them is esteemed one of the most 
valuable. The different figures possess in the highest 
degree the various marks of grandeur, strength, grace, 
elegance, and simplicity, and the compositions them- 
selves are extremely beautiful ; and there is so much 
purity and true taste throughout the whole that they 
can never be studied without advantage. 

The design of Plate V. consists of two figures, one 
of which carries upon the cystus a globe, as an indica- 
tion of the sun ; the fillet which is in this plate, is prob- 
ably for the purpose of wrapping up this globe in. 




PASSANDKA AM> ISEUXROIMION. 



she appears to be lamenting it, while Orestes, struck 
with the degree of sorrow she evinces, is inquiring the 
motives of her grief. There is not perhaps a finer com- 
position upon any of the ancient vases than the pres- 
ent, in which the character and attitude of Iphigenia are 
admirably portrayed. 



A CHINESE THE EACTORY. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Builder, in a 

recent account of his visit to one of the mining districts 

of China, thus describes the Imperial tile manufactory 

at Lien-li-ku, about fifteen 

__ 2i:61. miles west of Pekin : In 

this factory all the yellow 
tiles and bricks required for 
Imperial buildings are 
made, as also large num. 
hers of green, blue and 
other colored tiles for vari- 
ous ornamental purposes. 
The material used is a hard 
blue shale, nearly as hard 
as slate. This is allowed 
to he in heaps for some 
time. It is then ground to 
powder by granite rollers, 
on a stone floor thirty or 
forty feet in diameter. The 
powder is then stored in 
heaps and taken to the 
works as required. For 
ordinary Avork the powder 
is mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of water and mould- 
ed into bricks, which are 
laid out to dry for some 
hours, after which they are 
dealt with by the modellers. 
When bricks are to have a 
moulding on them, say for 
coping a wall, the plan of 
operations is as follows : 
Two pieces of wood, each 
cut to the shape of the moulding, are placed upright on 
a slab. The clay brick is placed between them, and 
two men run the mouldings roughly along with chisels. 
They then apply straight edges to test the accuracy of 
their work, and finally rub the edges with moulds some- 
what in the same way as plasterers make mouldings at 



THE ART AMATEUR, 



home. The brick is then passed to a third man, who 
cuts any necessary holes in it, and to a fourth, who 
trims il. off and repairs any defect. The more orna- 
mental tiles and bricks, represent- 
ing" fabulous animals, etc., are first 
roughly moulded, and afterward 
finished off with tools exactly simi- 
lar to those ust'^d for modelling in 
clay in Europe. Some of this 
work has some pretension to ar- 
tistic merit. All the bricks and 
tiles are baked in ovens, and then, 
after having- the glaze put on, are 
baked a second time. All the 
work done at this manufactory ap- 
pears to be first-rate, and the num- 
ber of people employed when they 
are busy is about 500. 



THE CAUSE OE CRAZING. 



the rest. They therefore conceived, or at any rate 
adopted, the plan of putting into each sagger, on the 
top of the bung of clay plates, dishes, or whatnot, a 



the contents of a sagger were fired up or not. If not 
fired up the sagger was put aside, without disturbing 
and having to replace its contents, to be fired again. 



m 
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A ■C(;rre.SPONDENT to the Lon- 
don Pottery and Glass Trades' 
Review says : The crazing or 
crackling of the glaze is due gener- 
ally to what is termed " easy-fired 
biscuit" ware, in which the full 
contraction and density of the body 
has not been obtained by fire in the 
first burning, before glazing. The 
body when "easy-fired" does not 
expand and contract within the 
range of ordinary temperatures in 
the same degree that the 
vitrified glaze does, and 
the latter in its strain 
cracks like a too tight-fit- 
ting garment. If the ware 
is properly " fired up" in 
biscuit oven, and a glaze 
of too great a specific 
gravity be used — namely, 
a glaze with too large a 
proportion of oxide of 
lead in it — then it will 
also " craze," from the 
same cause just explain- 
ed, but in the latter in- 
stance all the ware would 
be crazed and the cause 
would be immediately ap- 
parent and remediable. 
The great plague of a 
manufactory is where the 
evil occurs unexpectedly, 
here and there and now 
and then, and often only after the 
ware has been decorated at great 
cost and delivered to customers. 
The cause then is short-fired bis- 
cuit. The firing of potters' ovens 
is not always uniform in all parts, 
from various causes, such as the 
force and direction of the wind, 
ill-repair of the oven, or inat- 
tention of the fireman, whereby 
some parts may be " easier ' than 
others. When the biscuit ware is 
drawn from the saggers and carried 
into the warehouse, it is difficult to 
distinguish what is short-fired and 
what is fired up ; at least some 
that will be on the verge of a craz- 
ing condition is sure to escape the 
warehouseman's scrutiny, be he 
never so careful. And now let the 
potter read, mark, and learn the 
remedy which the old Wedgewoods 
devised for this state of things ; for 
the queensware used to be subject 
to the same fault of crazing-, and 
they found out the cause to be- 
short - fired biscuit. They also 
found that it was impossible to in- 
sure the thorough firing up of every 
sagger in an oven, and that it was not safe to trust the 
mere appearance of the biscuit ware when removed 
into the warehouse, although the positively short-fired 
pieces would be rather whiter and rather larger than 




DECORA TI VE PO TTER Y. 



SCENE FROM "IPHIGENIA IN.TAURIS, 




Plates do not look best hung 
on the wall. They should be put 
on shelves in a kind of dresser. 
Such a piece of furniture looks 
very suitable in a dining-room, and 
may be made convenient as well as 
pretty. China in the dining-room 
may consist of plates and dishes, 
ranged neatly on the sideboard, 
but china in the drawing-room 
should only consist of purely orna- 
mental objects and of tea-things. 

Brown ware and Flemish gray 
pottery may be used with good ef- 
fect in a library or on a staircase. 
Such pottery is very strong, and 
the housemaid will seldom succeed 
in breaking it when she is dusting. 
Some of the forms are very pretty, 
and the gray has the further merit 
ihat no two pieces are exactly 
alike. This applies only to the 
original ware. In modern imita- 
tions, dozens of jugs and jars are 
moulded to the same pattern, but 
such examples are valueless. You 
can always tell the genuine from 
the cast work by the 
marks of the mould, and 
by the evident tokens of 
original handiwork in the 
older vessels. 



HERCULES IN THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES. 




The Japanese art curio 
dealers laugh in their 
sleeve at the mania for 
" old," " genuine old " 
specimens. But every 
laugher can be laughed 
at : the artist derides the 
critic, the critic the artist, 
" the dealer" sneers at 
both and they at him. 
The marks of age as well 
as those of style can be 
tM7?<r/'/K copied. There is 
a state paper in her Ma- 
jesty's public record of- 
fice, London, "S. petition 
from certain players, headed by 
W. Shakespeare, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, which was a quarter of 
a century back discovered by Payne 
Collier and a Mr. Lemon, the then 
custodian in the repository itself, 
which within the last twenty years 
has been gravely sealed and certi- 
fied by the official authorities as a 
" forgery." And yet, those who 
have handled, examined and offi- 
cially used the public archives for 
long periods are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the official authorities 
are entirely wrong, and that " the 
forgery" is a genuine document. 
Strange to say, the whole affair is 
but a matter of assertion and in- 
genious argument on both sides. 
So it comes to this, that the worth 
of an art curio, as of every thing- 
else, lies in the knowledge of but 
the purchaser. If he buy to please 
himself his knowledge "why" he 
buys is quite sufficient — unless he 
wants you or me to buy but knowl- 
edo-e, one time or another. 



I'l.A'l'E \. SUBJECT UNKNOWN. 

small 'piece of ground Cornwall stone, which, at the 
full biscuit heat is vitrified and yellowish, and short of 
that heat is porous and white. With this test in each 
sagger it was seen at a glance, after the firing, whether 



A NEW art manufacture has been invented in Paris 
called metallo-ceramique. It consists in covering cast- 
ings made of zinc with a coating of hard colored varnish 
which gives them the appearance of Haviland faience. 



PLATE I. 



Instructions for Painting this Plaque are given on page 8i of the September number. 
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DESIQN FOR A PLAQUE. 



By Professor Camillb Piton. 
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PLATE II. 
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PLATE III. 



[For description of these designs see page 8i.] 




SUGGESTION FOR A TILE. 





SUGGESTION FOR A TILE. 



PLATE IV. 




DESIGN FOR TRIMMING IN ENGLISH POINT LACE-BRUSSELS STITCH. 




DESIGN FOR UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING. 



